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The attached document is a draft of the final report of the 

« 

Education Commission of the States' Ad Hoc Committee on Vocational- 
Technical Education. This draft provides a brief statement of beliefs 
which we hold concerning vocational -technical education and an equally 
brief statement on what we have observed in America with regard to this 
important part of education. 

Long-range goals, emerging needs in the field, activities of 
agencies organized to work in the vocational -technical area, and some 

alternative ways in getting the job done are presented. 

! * • 

We fully recognize that variations between and among states make 
it unlikely, and perhaps undesirable, for all states to follow all parts 
of this report to the letter.' However, it is our feeling that this 
report represents a vitally important first step in the improvement of 
vocational -technical education in the states and that, as such, it will 
be of value to those people who are interested in this segment of their 
state's education effort. 
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FOREWORD 



The Education CoOTnission of the States chose vocational-technical 
education as a critical area for study and recarmendation because 
of the iit^rtance of work life to each individual. In a free, productive 
sociely, work and preparation for work are honorable and closely related 
to each person's human dignity for which our nation has utmost 
respect. 

Occupational education, however, must be considered simultaneously 
witli education in the other major areas of human concern — social, 
cultural, political, and intellectual. The efficiency and effectiveness 
of educational programs in all these areas are affected directly by the 
context within which they are carried on. Thus the Task Force on 
Vocational-Technical Education, while recognizing the great strides 
forward in occupational education in recent years, determined that if 
massive itrprovement is to be made in education in occupatic^l and 
other areas, the context in which education takes place must be changed. 
The Task Force report, in my view, is a thoughtful work and provides 
the rationale for contextual change, a sound theoretical framework, and 
alternative organizational means for accotplishing stated objectives. 

• 

The Task Fcprce report is connended to each of the fifty states for 
consideration for action. 



Calvin L, Ran^ton 
Governor of Utah 
Chairman, Steering CcDitmittee 
Education Coimission of the 
States 
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A Keoort Bv T he Task Force oti Vocational-Technical Ed ucation To The 
Cfinrmission of the States/ With Proposa ls for Consideration 
By Each of the Fifty States 



PART' I. WE BELIEVE — 

1. Public education exists for all the people. Public sdiools have becoine 
a vital link to progress and indeed the very existence of our democratic 

society. 

2. The achievements of Airierica's public schools over the past hundred 
years have developed potential for creativity in our socie^ -^at ha^ 
brought us to the threshold of a new era in which the possibilities for 
greatness will be limitless. 

3. In this last half of the 20th Century, educated people, and the 'technology 
■they have fostered, have given this nation a margin of choice which 

must be used wisely if a society of free men is to endure. 

4. The schools are responsible for educating and preparing individuals for 
full participation in the economic life of American society; thus, the 
schools have a major responsibility in the fieUd of mai^xwer development. 



PART II.. WE OBSERVE— 

1. ’'Education for all" has become a reality; but the formal classr^ 
setting which does not motivate nor serve all the people is s-till the pri- 
mary environnent for piablic education. The. cotmuni*^, with ^1 its 
3TOSOU1TC3S / KlUSt cllsO lOQ ilWOXVCd 3S 3, COiltsicfc Xn VJilXCSll XQdSbTim^ t3K©S 

place. 

2. Generally, education for work life is not -treated equally nor sunul- 
taneously with education in the intellectual, cultural, social, and political 
areas of human endeavor. 

3. A plethora of educational programs, often poorly related to each o-^r 

or -to "real life," points up the need for strong state leadership in master 
planning and coordination. The resources unique to each state must be 
mobilized to provide each individual sufficient nunbers and kinds of 
learning e>qperiences to prepare him to meet society's ever-changing 
demands. 
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• PART III. WE PROPOSE— “ 

1. That a Human 'Resoucces Council be established in each state. 

o. Tne nvenbership would consist of heads of those depart- 
n^snts of state govemmmt that each state deemed appro- 
priate, plus key lay citizens. The Chief State School 
Officer may serve as Executive Secretary. 

o The Council's responsibility would be to devel^ long- 
range goals (this might be referred to as a "Bill of 
Educational Rights and Public Responsibilities") wi-^ a 
view toward adding the community context for education 
to the present "school" context and relating the two. 

THE EOIUOWING PRINCIPLES MAY GUIDE THE COUNCIL AS IT LEADS 
IN SETTING THE STATES' EDUCATIONAL GOALS: 

A. Priority . Education should be given first priority 
in the allocation of human and material resources. 

B. Coirmunity Involvement . Education should be^ 
extended outward from the school to the entire 
community. Citizens can be involved as advisors 
on policy and programs, as tutors in and out of 
"school," as resource persons, and as students 
themselves . 

C. Extension of School Day and School Year . Schools, 
as resource centers ^or learning for students of all 
ages, should operate from 8 a.m. to midnight every 
week of the year. 

D. Flexible Termination, Reentry, and Advancement . 

The formal school- leaving age should be made 
flexible so that the individual, as he reaches the 
maturity to either go on to college or a 3 ^/ 

so with the assurance that pursuit of a liberal educa- 
tion can continue along with career development, 
throughout life. Both dropouts and graduates whose 
skills becoite obsolete could be welcorted back into 
this kind of system to taice up where they once left 
off, without fear of new failure. 

1/ Please see Appendix A for details of the proposals described briefly on this 
and the following pages. 
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E. Indiv idualization or Inst.ruction . No lunitatioi^ or 
inliibitions should be placed summarily on learning 
because of age, ability, or other factors— rather, 
learning experiences should be planned to meet the 
needs of the individual. 

F, Followup and Feedback . Effectiveness of educational 
programs should be continuously evaluated through a 
followup of all students for an indefinite period aid 
securing feedback on how well the programs are seicving 
their consurrers. Such information can be used for 
program redevelopnnent and inprovement as \^11 as 

for continual escalation of individual skills. 

9 Hie Council woulc.' establish and coordinate the work of state- 
level commissions which would concentrate i^ion br:mging con- 
textual reform to education in each of the following areas; 
occupational, social, cultural, political, and intellectual- 
beginning with occupational, 

2. Hiat an Occupational Education Commission be established in each state, 

with counterparts in Local Community Advisory Councils. 

o Hie Cormission would be a top-level group, broadly repre- 
sentative, including members from labor and management in 
the private sector, as well as from public service. Hie 
State Vocational Education Director may serve ^ Executive 
Secretary. Hie Commission would have a full-time professional 

and clerical staff. 

o His Commission's responsibility would be to pnivide leadership 
and stimulate development of vocational-technical education 
programs designed to achieve the goals defined in coc^peration 
with the Human Resources Council, with attention to such factors 

as: 



o Existing vocational-technical programs in the state 
upon \^ich improved programs can be built. 



2/ Each state now has a Vocational Education Mvisory Council established 
“ under Public Law 88-210. The Occupational Education Commission could 
be the sane body, or a reconstituted body, and be asked to assume the 
responsibilities set forth in this section of the report. 
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o Size and ecological characteristics of the communities 
in the state-metropolitan, urban-rural, and rural. 

o Identification of individual dropouts and potential drop- 
outs as well as unenpioyed and undererrployed adults. 

With this group, specific training and job entry is of 
key iitpoxrtance. Ihis should be the target population 
for initial efforts in contextual reform; then the iden- 
tif ied "passive" youngsters , and ultimately all the 
youngsters and adults who can benefit. 

o Through its counterparts, the Local Comnraoni’^ Advisory Councils 
on Vocational-Technical Education, the Commission would cooper- 
ate with local and intentediate school districts and lay citizens to; 

o Survey human resources — state, institutional, groip, 
and individual. 

e Identify, establish, and staff "lear-^g stations"— 3/ 
in order to induct youth and adults into programs 
including, but not limited to, "school." . 

o Develop e:j^loratory and tryout experiences, extend^ 
the school day and year, provide for flexible termina- 
tion and reentry, identify and prepare lay instructors, 
and develop new curricoola. 

o Provide, in cxxxperation with business, industry, and 
other -agencies, for followup and placement of students. 



3. That a Manpower Coordinating Committee be established in each state. 

o The coirposition of the Coirmittea should provide for high- 
level representation of labor and management, and of the 
appropriate state agencies. 

o The Committee's responsibility would be to effect maximum 
system-cost effectiveness in the utilization of the various 
occupational and job training programs. 

o The Ccmmittee's primary function should be ooordinative^ 
rather than administrative, with the actual iirplementation 
of the educxation and training programs being the respon- 
sibility of the appropriate agency. 

"y Described in detail in appendix A, Pp. 1 and 2. 
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o A state my elect zo have this Coimdttee operate as a sub- 
. committee of the Occupational Education Ctoitinission, or 

separately, with close working relationships with the 
Cortmission. 



4. Tiiat each state consider the establishment of a Task Force for Occupa- 
tional Education and Ecbnomic Development . 

o This Task Force would draw specialists from appropriate 

existing state agencies (including the Department or Division 
of Econanic Development) , labor, management, and the new 
grovps proposed above. 

o Tne responsibility of the Task Force would be to help build 
up the state's industrial output through new or expanded 
industries. This would be done by means of providing infor- 
mation to assist industries in considering the state as a site, 
providing a pool of trained workers, and/or maJcing available 
undeveloped (or underdeveloped) workers can be trained 
for jobs provided by new industiries. 

o A srate my want to consider this kind of special occupational 
education service if it seems likely that through its use the 
income' of the state could be substantially increased. Ihe 
Task Force could operate as a subcommittee of the Occupational 
Education Commission, or separately. 



5. That Regional Learning Centers be established in each state in Intermediate 
Bducacion District or County School Offices or other regional educational 
organizations in the state. 

o Tne Centers would be staffed with student-personnel specialists 
who would work with sociologists, psychologists, economists, 
and cultural and political leaders to synthesize educational 
planning for the region. The Local Community Advisory Councils 
described in Proposal No. 2 above would work closely with the 
Centers. 

o Tne responsibility of the Centers would be to provide leadership 
in developmnt of broad, interdisciplinary curricula that are 
responsive to the needs of society and the individual and geared 
to the resources of the region. 

o The results of this planning would be used by counselors in 
diagnosis and prognosis for individual learners, and by master 
teachers in planning corrplemntary educational experiences 
in specific fields. 



APPENDIX A 



THE PROPOSALS IN DETAIL 

1, Tlie Human Resources Council — Guidelines for Development of Long-range 
Goals 

As proposed in this report, the responsibility for developnnent of long-range 
goals with a view toward adding the coiriTiunity context for education to the 
present "school" context, and relating the 1:^, rests with the Human 
Resources Council in each state. As there are unique needs, resources, 
and structures within each state, the goals the Council determines will 
necessarily vary from one state to another. The following goals and pro- 
cedures are suggested by the Task Force preparing this rej^rt, however, 
as. being worthy of consideration by Human Resources Councils. The Task 
Force recomrten^ that: 

A. The State Education Establishment assume a leadership role in 
soliciting the cooperative efforts of higher education, local and 
intermediate education agencies. Research, and. Development 
Centers, and Regional Laboratories to build \apon successful 
innovative projects londer way in scliool districts in each state 
throu^out the United States over the past several years. 

B. Education be extended outward from the school to the entire oom- 

muni'cy, and t^ard from 12 years to a lifetime, by supplementing 
educational programs with "leciming stations" in the ccmraunity 
in every area of human endeavor. Thus, education could be 
pursued in two contexts: learning through formal, planned instruc- 

tion and reflective ejqjlbration in school; and exploration and some 
skill development through practical experience out of school. This 
will require departures from the Carnegie unit of credit and the 
traditional 12-year diploma program in order to establish flexible 
advancement procedures that will enable every person to move 
between "education" arid "life," learning at his own rate. 

C. The province of learning stations be active ei^loration of the world 
through practical experience and through meaningful job exj^iances 
in the processes of self-govemrasnt, the fine arts, education, and 
recreational activities, as well as through job e:}qoeriences in 
business aaS. industry. 

1. Learning stations reed not be alike in purpose, source 
of support, or duration. We new have such stations for 
.prentices, in diversified occupations courses, in 
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distrilDutiv© education/ ©rid in oth©3T fi©lds» This 
concept needs vast expansion and is a current goal 
of our Federal Government. 

2. Learning stations could es^and post-hi^ school/ 
continuing and adult education prograits so that 
they reach into every comer of the state. 

3. They could be operated whenever and wherever "^ey 
are needed, from 8 o'clock in the morning un^l 
midnight/ every day of the week, every week in the 

year. 

4. Many could be staffed, equip^d, evaluated, and 
irodified by those who establish them . This means 
that "instructors" mighu often be volunteers and 
practitioners working with professional educators— 
architects, engineers, businessmen and -women, 

• artists, musicians, sportsiren, mechanics, etc. 

It is still possible to utilize good minds in our 
general public for teaching. Teacher ceirtufication, ^ 
as we now think of it, is not essential to all teaching 
and learning. 

5. Many could be staffed by school aides, tutors, interns, 
or student teachers who are part of a teaching team 
under the direction of a master teacher. 

6. They should make it possible for childr^ as well as 
adults to explore the real world of biasiness and 
industry, government and politics, cultural achieve- 
ment, and social and recreational opportunities in 
our ’Cities, rural areas, forests, apd sea coasts. 

7. They could be established, when necessary, by 
cooperative arrangements among several districts 
in an area, or between rural and city districts. 

D. A much wider diversity of educational opportunities be provid^ 

for people in all communities, regardless of size, throu^ bringing 
laymen from all walks of life into ediacational planning as well as 
the teaching and learning process. 



Local Corrmunity Advisory Councils representing each of the 
broad fields — occupational., social, cultural, political, and 
intellectual— could be given the task of providing action— or 
task-oriented educational ei^riences in "learning stations" 
in the coirmunity or region. 

The involvement of large segments of the community in "cunricu- 
lum" planning and the establishment of learning stations in each 
of these areas hopefully would assure that the proper enphasis; 
support ’ and resources are devoted to providing a great diversity 
of educational opportunities in each. 

E. As learning stations are established in the cormaiiity, public 
schools be transfonred into educational center for the entire 
community, responsible for : 

—Intellectual growth through planned instruction to develop oomr 
munication and mathematical skills, abili-^ to learn and to 
think critically, and reflective e:jploration of scxiial and ethical 
issues, with major errphasis on the learner and the learning 
process. The contribution which education could make to the 
development of intellect and creativity has received far less 
favor in the public eye than has the contribution vhich educa- 
tion' makes to social mobility. There is now more awareness 
of need for the kind of education which "msettles" a man's 
thinking and which has for its purpose intellectiaal develop- 
ment and the creation of informed and discerning minds. 

These are not iirpractical goals in an age in which civilization 
may have becorre a "race between intelligence and annihilation." 

— individualized educational planning for all members of the com- 
munity aimed at the successful placement of each person in the 
next step of his life cycle. 

The outward and upward extension of education should make it 
possible to find the "subject matter" of education among all the 
challenges that are the essence of everyday experience for every 
child and adult— building successful family relationships# keeping 
physically fit, managing personal finances, finding and holding 
increasingly challenging and rewarding employment, making 
friends and establishing a satisfactory intellectual and social life, 
and participating in the processes of democratic government and 
social progress. The sum of the ways in vhich each individual 
understands and copes with these problems will be the substance 
of any progress toward solution of national or worldwide ills. 
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Curriculum and learning experiences could ^ organized in 
terms of broad areas of human development in which every 
person is involved with varying degrees of eirphasis tl^ough- 
out his lifetime — occupational, social, cultural, political, . 
and intellectural. 

Ihe State Department of Education, in cooperation with other 
state agencies concerned with human resources , ' should begin 
to develop criteria for instructional programs based on goals 
that allow for individual differences. 

Individualized instructional programs could become a realiig^ 
with the existence of 

—a wide diversity of educational opportunities in learning 
stations in the community and schcx^l and 

—educational guidance and planning centers in each school 
to diagnose learning needs, prescribe learning experiences, 
and accept responsibility for placement of every person :m 
the next step of his life cycle, whether that step is a jcb, 
career advancement, service in the armed forces, entrance 
into homemaking and parenthood, or enrollment for advanced 
educational opportunities. 

F. Learning opportunities be expanded and diversified by rnaking 
fuller use of community planning and resources. It will be wise 
to begin developing guidelines that define a new teaching hier^chy 
that clarifies the master teacher's role as that of diagnostician, 
learning counselor, and ‘supervisor of lay instructors, tutors, 
aides, and para-professionals, 

G. Because the kinds of innovations that c^e evolving will require 
some basic changes, not only in the hierarchy of teaching, but 
in the values, beliefs, and self-image of teachers, colleges and 
universities, the State Department of Education, and local educa- 
tion agencies should design pre-service and in-service programs 
v/hich will offer teachers and aspiring teachers strong, continuous, 
"on-the-job" support as they make the necessary transitions. 

This implies the modification of present teacher education pro- 
grams to place universities in direct contact with on-going local 
school-community operations. 
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H. A task force consisting of State Department of Education^ 
Higher Education, and local district representatives be 
established to design teacher education arrangements to: 

1. Provide continuous in-service education that will 
guide and sustain teachers, co’unselors, adminis- 
grators, aides, and community planners as they 
design and effect the necessary restructuring of 
school programs and organization. 

2. Provide pre-service for identification of, and 
education and supervision for future teachers ^ 
student teachers, and interns. 

3. Provide career entry and career advancement 
opportunities • for para-p3x>fessionals. 
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2, The Occupational Education Conmssion 
A. Irnrrediate and Urgent Needs 

The Occupational Education Coinmission, with its responsibili-t^ 
for providing leadership and stimulative development of vocational- 
technical education programs designed to achieve the long-range 
goals developed in cooperation wxth the Human Itesources Council, 
will need to establish soire short-term and intermediate goals. 

The material in this section and in Section B, below, "Criteria 
for Assessing Current Practice," is provi<^ for consideration 
by the Occupational Education Commission in each state. Urgent 
needs, as viewed by the Task Force that prepared this report, 
are: 

1. An Occupational Education Program Geared to the Needs 
of an Automated Age 

The average youth entering the labor market today will 
probably shift occupations sone five times during the 
years he will remain in work life. These job changes 
will demand changes in occupational conpetency, which 
comes through education and training. Youth needs the 
kind of education that will prepare him for an job. 

He needs education that will prepare him to anticipate 
change and to adapt to it- Appropriate basic occupa- 
tional education can provide opportunity to develop trans- 
ferable knowledge and skills, and a prcblemrsolving 
approach to the tasks he faces. The educational pro- 
gram will need to have great flexibility. It will need to 
provide e'j^riences based upon ej^rimentation and 
observation as well as on the abstractions and principles 
of traditional academic disciplines. 

The traditional division of education into separate dis-^ 
ciplines will have to be replaced by new content (including 
the "learning process" as content) that combines essential 
elemantS/ and requires group teaching effort. The well 
balanced oca:pational education of tomorrow will thus 
provide preeitployment education for youth vhidh includes 
preparation leading to trained versatility, but will also 
provide continuing education for updating, upgrading, and 
retraining after they have entered the labor force. 
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2, O pportunity for Every Person to Obtain Occupational 
ISucation Appropn ate to Kis Needs 

Each person is an individual, alike others in many 
respects but differing in others. The occupational 
s needs of persons are as varied as the many facets of 
work life. All of them need basic educational skills, 
understanding of the workings of our society, and the 
like, but their occupatuonal education is- a very per- 
sonal thing, each one differing from others in airbitions, 
attitudes, and ^ilities. The task of meeting these 
varied needs is thus a difficult one; it belongs to many 
* other agencies in addition to the public schools. 



3, Occupational Education Programs Geared Closely With 
jyianpcwer Needs of the Labor Market 

Effective cx:cv:pational training of preenplcyment type 
results in a satisfacrory jch secured by the individual on 
conpletion of his school program. If this is to happen, 
the school program must be geared to ertployer needs • ^ 

It must offer training for occupational fields in which 
jobs are available. It must provide the kind of worker 
that the errployer will hire. It must regulate the numbers 
trained to the needs of the labor market. ''Vfe have 
begun to see the need for a planned relationship between 
manpower needs and educational prcDgrams." (Venn) 

The rapid changes taking place in modern work life 
demand similar rapid changes in educational programs . 

4. Effective Occupational Guidance for All Students 

Perhaps the greatest shortcoming of the present overall 
program of occupational education is the lack of adequate 
occupational guidance for both youth and adults. Each 
student in full-time schcxDi needs to have available the 
type of realistic guidance service that can be of help to 
him in the development of a career plan needed by every 
student who either drops out of high school or graduates 
and goes on to further study or to a job. Tnis should 
include strengthened and esraanded placement service of 
a quality that rrerits support by all enployers. Drproved 
guidance service is especially needed by persons in 
minori-ty^ groups. Such guidance service will require 
drastic upgrading for many present guidance workers who 
know relatively little about the requirements of modem 
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^ industry. Vocational orientation programs for counselors 

is a beginning. The counseling functi^ should be e:q?anded 
to include assistance from representatives of bus.iness, 
industry, and the academic disciplines. A foonal rnear^s 
for this is described in Proposal No. 5 of this report. 

5. A Proper Balance in Rnrphasis in High Schools Between 
Occupational and Academic Education 

SonB 80 percent of ninth-grade high school students never 
receive a baccalaureate degree, yet the largest amount of 
. attention with respect to curriculum, enrollinents , and 

facilities in many schools is given over to the needs of the 
20 percent who do finish college. This imbalance needs 
correction. Those who do not finish college are "turned 
out of an educational system oriented toward someone 
else's college degree rather than their cwn work needs. 

The biggest task facing the American high school today is 
to make its curriculim meaningful to students. "This 
meaning inust be found in curriculums related to the world 
of work." (Venn) 

I ^ * 

6. Decreasing the Numbers of High School Dropouts 

"The toughest immediate problem in occupational education 
is the high school. Soitething positive must be done about 
high school dropouts." Vmit Summer Study) There is 
little use in trying to keep youth in school when curriculums 
do not meet their needs. The high sdiool program as a 
whole needs a type o*f revanping that will introduce curricu- 
lum and practices related to the world of work which will 
attract students who are now potential dropouts, and will 
provide them with education really suited to their needs. 

7. Use of Occupational Education in Decreasing Unemployment 
and Underemployment 

' Something i.s wrong in a situation where thousands of jobs 

go unfilled and thousands of workers cannot secure jobs. 

Many of the unemployed could secure jobs if they under- 
took appropriate training. Many who are on payrolls but 
undereitployed could better rheir situations by upgrading 
themselves to better jobs, and thus releasing for others of 
lesser skill the jobs they now hold. Occupational education 
, of types that will alleviate these conditions need to be 

expanded and adequately implemented. 






8. Devclopn^nt of an Understianding and Appreciation 

of the Broader Aspscts of Worx Life by All Studentis - 
Academic as WeiL as Vocational 



"Some of the new vocational education should be a part 
of the educational' experience of all students and con- 
versely, some of the classical disciplinary type of 
education should be a part of this e^^rience. Cur^nt 
vocational education should be expanded and genercilized 
so that working with materials, with systems and with 
processes provides a base for intellectual growth along 
. both traditional academic and vocational paths." (MIT) 

9, Placement of Occupational Education in the Mainstream 
of Education 



Man's work life is the most ixrportant aspect of his life. 
Occupational education is a life-long process. It begins 
in diildhood with early impressions of work life. It con- 
tinues in full-time school v/ith basic, information about 
occupational life, with exploratory experiences, with 
basic technological understanding and basic skills, and 
ends with specific p reemployment education for entrance 
into work life. After entering errployment the worker 
continues to need education for updating and upgrading, 
and for preparing himiself for an entirely new job. This 
life-long education calls for a wide range of program 
patterns, in different educational settings and on varied 
educational levels. ^ As an integral part of the comnnon 
core of all education the only logical place for occupa- 
tional education in the educational establishment is in the 
mainstream. Here it must be if it is to attain the place 
of importance that it must have in an automated age. 

The responsibility for the development of occupational 
edirration in the United States miust be shared by both 
general and vocational educators. It is high -time that the 
general educator realizes this responsibility and assuires 
his share of it. The unnatural dichotorty between occupa- 
tional and liberal education must be destroyed thr'^ugh the 
fusing of both programs into a unified whole. 

10. Curriculum Revision in the Elomontary and Junior High 

Schools to Provide Occupational Information and Exploration 

Specific occupational education located in the later years 
of full-time school attendance moist be based upon solid 



foundations of occupational information and ejqploration. 
Information abour work life raust be introduced effectively 
into the curriculum of the elementary school, followed^ 
in the junior high school with more extensive information 
and with opportunity for exploratory experiences. If wise 
occupational choices are to be made by youth in later years, 
tliere is need for well developed programs of basic under- 
standings. The MIT Summer Study brought out many of 
these needed curriculum revisions, 

11. High School Occupational Education Programs That Will 
Develop Breadtli in Occupational Understanding cind Skills 

The present day weaknesses of the American high school 
indicate the need for widespread changes in curriculum 
objectives and iirplernentation. The time when the youth 
could coirplete his full-uime occupational schooling in high 
school is rapidly passing. Tne labor market today asks 
for a higher level of preparation for many jobs previously 
entered with only high school instruction. Although some 
specific preparation still finds an appropriate place in the 
high school, the main task of this institution in the years 
ahead is that of basic preparation for specific training 
offered in post-high school institutions, Ohe high school 
over the years has provided such preparation for pro- 
fessional education later obtained in the colleges. It is 
new faced with the task of adding to the total program 
suitable curriculums that will provide basic understandings 
and skills to get students ready for specific instruction in 
area vocational-technical schools, technical institutes, 
community college occupational programs, and other post- 
high school institutions. The basic progr^ for the skilled 
occupations may wall take the form of curriculirtis desigr*ed 
to provide the skills and iinderstaniSings underlying clusters 
of closely related occupat:.ons in selected occupational fields. 
For many students a work-study pattern such as the ones 
used in distributive education, diversified occupations, Job 
Corps, and Junior Achievefiijnt prograire will ba an iirpor- 
tant phase of the total program, 

12. Program Patterns for Area Vocational-Technical Schools 
and Skill Centers 



Tne rapid diange in sk**l requirements in work life, in 
sophistication as well as in character, has forced much 
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occupational education into post-high school institutions. 
Stimulated by the availability of federal funds for the 
construction of facilit'ies and the operation of prograrrs 
for such institutions, the several states have undertaken 
extensive programs of construction. Tlie occupational 
education goals set fotth for these area facilities incliade 
panrt-time instruction of high school youth by serving as 
skill centers for several conprehensive high schools. 

They also serve as centers for MDTA programs and for 
adult extension course centers. The future of many of 
•^ese area schools does not appear to be clear. Experi- 
ence has shown that soms of them stcirt as high school 
service centers and relatively soon exclude the high school 
students in favor of adult programs. Others move into 
corrmunity college status. In some states there appears 
to be little coordination of new development of area 
vocational-technical schools and other post-high school 
institutions. It may be tdiat the future pattern will emerge 
as a community college with which is affiliated a com- 
prehensive skill center serving both junior college students 
and high school students from neighboring schools, with 
the adults of the area also served by the program. 

13. Widely Expanded Occupational Curriculum Offerings in 
Community Colleges 

The community college is the logical institution in which 
to locate many types of occupational education curriculum. 
Those of semi-professional character, those dealing with 
the education of vatlous types of technicians, and curricu- 
lums that prepare workers for certain skilled occupations 
find the community college a desirable setting. Tne 
prestige of the instiT;utj.on, the breadth of general education 
course offerings, the support offered as a part of higher 
education, and the like, together with increasing concern 
for occupational education by community college leaders, 
maJce it a logical place in vhich to expand the overall pro- 

of poit-S(^eo.idai;y cciupuii-ondil oducatioh. Tha racant 
rapid growth in new corrmunity colleges based upon many 
years of solid developmant offer an opportunity for assuming 
a major responsibilj,ty for education beyond the high school. 
Failure to do so may result in the establishment of less 
desirable types of programs outside the mainstream of 
education. 
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14. Technician Education Programs in Technical Institutes 

The technical institute with its singleness of purpose 
and high selectivity meets a special need for the 
training of engineering tedinicians in geographic areas 
with concentrated industrial activity, or as branches 
of engineering colleges. The nurrbers are not large ^ 
but they should continue to play an inportant part in 
this phase of occupational education. 

15. Enlarged and Inproved Apprenticeship Programs 

Formal apprenticeship programs have provided many 
skilled craftsmen in such occupational fields as con- 
struction, the metal trades, and the printing crafts. 

The output falls far below the total manpower needs. 
Restrictive union practices, unwillingness of eirployers 
to bear the training costs, reluctance of youth to enter 
apprenticeship at lower wages than they could earn on 
the production line, and other reasons, have kept the 
output far below its pcptential. With high s^ool pro- 
grams providing basic instruction in occupational 
clusters — thus providing rryout e^qperience as well as 
basic skills — recruitment for apprenticeship programs 
might be stimulated and attrition in the programs r^uoed. 
Apprenticeship might well be developed within certain 
oilier occupational fields from those now served. Some 
revision in entrance qualifications and program content 
may well be needed to neet present social and techno- 
logical needs. 

16. Enlarged Programs of Conbinuation Occupational Education 
for A dults 

This type of occupational education program* looms large 
in the total picture of the needs of present day life, yet it 
receives less attention in many institutions than the full- 
time day program. If the nesds of tomorrow are to be 
met, this situation irust be changed. Occupational educa- 
tion for adults must be recognized as a vital need and given 
proper support- A large share of such education is now 
provided by agencies outside the educational establishment. 
Most of these are desirabia programs, but they should be^ 
supplemented by largely increased offerings through public 
education. In all occupational education programs it is 
essential that the door to advanced study not be closed. 
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17.; Special Programs to Provide Skilled Labor for Nev; 
or Expanding Industries 

The econanfi7 of a state is jiinproved by the addition of 
good basic job-generating industries financed by risk 
capital. Such industties not only provide jobs within 
the new plants, but they generate service and other 
jobs in the airear VJhen such industries consider new 
plant locations they look into such items as the tax 
structure, availability of sites, utilities, transporta- 
tion, public schools, housing, and many others. Of 
chief iirportance is the supply of skilled labor, and 
the facilities for occupational upgrading of workers. 

Many underdeveloped communities that are now passed 
up by es^anding industries could be favorably coi^idered 
if a trained labor supply were available. Certain states 
have recognized this situation and done something about 
it — South Carolina, for exanple. The state sets up a 
specicil administrative educational unit to work cooper- 
atively with the Department of Economic Development. 

This unit makes an analysis of the skilled worker needs 
of the proposed plant, studies the potential supply of 
trainable persons, and outlines a training progr^ to 
supply the needed personnels If the company decides 
to coma to the coirmunity, the state educational resources 
are mobilized, space secured for the training, equipment 
moved from a central war^xouse and installed for temr 
porary service, an instructional staff is assigned, and 
trainees recruited. Such service, if properly implenented, 
can add appreciably to the econoiry of a state. 



B. Criteria for Assessing Current Practice 



In Proposal No. 2 of this report, it was suggested that the Occupa- 
tional Education Commission give attention to assessing existing 
vocational-technical education programs in the state in order to 
understand the baselines wi.th which they are working, and deter- 



mino next stop^. Practices tiiut airQ currait in Goriis states itiy 
be next steps for other states, so any listing of crit^ia for 
assessing current practice v;ill, of course, be viewed differently 
in various states » The following items are presented as "check- 
points" for consideration by the Occupational Education Commissions: 




1. Instruction 

Each state should have a master plan for occupational 
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education at all levals, that locpks ahead as far as is 
practicable witli respect to curriculum offerings, 
adequacy of coverage of the needs of ^persons and 
enployers, new construction needed, financial outlay 
required, and the like. The diversity of errployinent 
and population found in large cities, small cities, and 
rural areas calls for varied types and levels of programs. 

a. Continuing curriculum development should be 
undertalcen at all levels - from elementary 
school through college. 

b. Close articulation should be developed for easy 
transition for all students from one level to the 
next and one institution or program to another. 

c. Occupational education offerings in the public 
schools should be in keeping with projected 
local errployment needs as well as the needs of 
the population to be served through full-time 
and continuation programs. 

d. Close working relations should be maintained 
. ■ with eirployers, with public enployment ser- 
vice, and other pertinent agencies. 

e. Curriculum patterns should reflect current and 
errerging labor market demands for trained 
versatility by providing for e^erimental and 
experiential learning. 

f . Tne media utilized for occupational instruction 
should cover a wide range of le^aming situations 
that may include programmed instruction, 
tutorial sessions, case discussions, role playing, 
computer assisted instruction, industrial visits, 
work experience, etc, , required to develop the 
desired behavior patterns in students. 

Teacher aides, lay instructors, and tutors should 
be used, when feasible, under the direction of 
master teachers, toward the end of utilizing most .. 
effectively the abilities of the professional. 
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h. A guidance system should be developed for 

the entire educational establishment that will 
provide at all le^7els the best possible assistance 
to persons in their choice and pursuit of occupa- 
tional instruction. This should include a pattern 
of systematic check-up for full-tiite students, 
together with effective placenent services when 
leaving full-time school. The program should 
include service for working adults. Part of the 
total program may well be carried out by the 
public employment service, closely coordinated 
with the school program. 

i. Occupationally oriented education should begin 

at the age level of tlie elementary school including 
information about occupations which will interest 
students of that age, and continue through tlie full- 
time school with exploration at the junior high 
school level, basic occupational instruction in the 
senior high school dealing with occupational 
clusters, and specific occupational instruction at 
the upper high school level when appropriate, at 
the community college level, and at the adult level. 

j. o At the elementary education level, the 

instruction should take the form of occupa- 
tional information dissemination using 
various misdia such as programmed 
' written materials , films and film strips , 
television, visits to work places, etc. 

Provision will need to be made for ^pro- 
priate teacher education. 

o In the junior high school the instruction 
concerning work life should be an integral 
part of the toral curriculum and should 
• .‘include exploratory experiences with 
in-school industrial arts, business arts, 
and other broad laboratory patterns 
reflecting activities of work life, with 
visits to work si.tuations, and with 
various madia designed to bring to the 
students an understanding of the require- 
ments and opportunities of occupational 
groups . 
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•Ilhis will require curriculum reorganization 
and development, changes in industrial arts 
practices and enphcisis, and re-education of 
instructors. The program in the junior high 
school should evolve into broad avenues of 
occupational education in the senior high 
school. 

o Far-reaching changes will be needed in the 
high school, if the educational pattern is to 
develop into a form thau will really neet the 
life needs of the wide range of students who 
attend. The heavy academic emphasis will 
need to be modified to provide for the needs 
of students who will enter work life at the 
close of high school (or possibly before) , 
those who will enter organized work educa- 
tion, programs of apprenticeship or conpany 
training, those who will enter occupational 
• education programs of specif ic . type in area 
vocational schools or comnriunity colleges, 
and those who will go on to college either 
directly or via the transfer programs of the 
community college. 

Much of the high school program will take the 
form of "paths" or "avenues" that provide 
organized prevocational or basic occupational 
instnaction leading the student to effective 
entrance into 'post-high school instruction in 
the selected field. For example, the path 
leading to engineering technician training • 
would include pertinent mathematics and 
science, mandated or selected general educa- 
tion subjects, and possibly mechanical drawing 
and materials of industry. Paths toward post- 
high school business education, or semi- 
professional education in the medical-health 
field, or other areas would include similar 
basic and foundation subjects. 

A significant part of the high school instruction 
may well take the form of basic preparation for 



clusters of closely related jobs, such as mech- 
anical maintenance, or building construction, 
or office practice. This part of the curriculum 
would be derived f rom analysis of common basic 
elenents of knowledge and skill found in the 
various jobs in tlie cluster. Upon graduation 
from high school, the student would be pre- 
pared to pursue specialized instruction in some 
one of the fields that make up the cliaster in a 
post-secondary school, enployer school, or 
apprenticeship « 

A part of the high school occupational program 
should be special programs designed to meet 
the needs of students who are socio-economically 
handicapped, with small classes and much 
individual attention. 

o Post-high school education criteria are detailed 
in the report of the Ad Hoc Committee for Comr 
munity-centered. Post-high School Education, 
Education Commission of the States. 

2. Labor Market Data 



The state should irrprove its facilities for obtaining and making 
available current labor market data for use in occupational educa- 
tion program planning, and these data should be utilized in 
keeping programs geared to current occupational needs. 

The state education establishment may well take the lead in the 
development of uses of the conputer in occupational education. 

3. The State Education Establishment 



a. 



The service role of the state education establishment with 
respect to occupational education should be expanded to a 



si2i^ cortpatibie witli dvj iwpofteuica of this phase in the 



total education program. This service may well include 
program consultant service to local communities, curricu- 
lum and instructs onal materials development on a state- 
wide basis, building and equipiTent planning, research and 
development, statewide coordination of curriculum offerings, 
and efficient administration of state and federal fliancial 
aid designed for this field. In some cases this .may require 
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restructuring of the present state administrative pattern 
for vocational education to provide for closer integration 
of all state educacional services. 

b. The state education establishment should provide effective 
coordination and development of appropriate programs ^ 
within the state, using conferences, workshops, djistitutes 
for leadership develcpii^nt, and the like, in addition to 
personal consultant service. 

c. The stare education establishment should maintciin effective 
public relations concerning occupational education with all 
pertinent elements of society within the state — errployer 
organizations; labor organizations; professional, technical 
organizations; civic organizations; and the like. 

d. The state education establishnent may well consider the 
development of occupational guidance service for adults, 
developed cooperatively with the state enployment ser- 
vice. Well planned guidance centers where adults can go 
for counsel on personal problems concerning work life 
will be a real asset to many persons, as well as to the 
economy. 

• 

e. The state education esrablishmenr should take steps to 
bring occupational teacher qualifications and teacher educa- 
tion p2X>gr:ams into line with the needs of an automated age. 

4. Financial Support 

A financial support plan should be developed consistent with the 
ability of the state to provide the needed funds and secure federal 
and foundation funds, and with the varied needs of different por- 
tions '' ^ the occupational education* program. This plan should 
include provision for distribution of state and federal funds on an 
equitable basis by types of institutions and types of programs. 

Sound legislation should ba enacted which clearly allocates 
responsibility for occupational education to appropriate agencies 
and which encourages the development of effective occipational 
education programs. The legislation should insure close 
coordination of all programs. 

5. Local School Districts 




a. Steps should be taken to increase the size of most educational 
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a<taiinistrative units to a point where it is 
practicable to provide needed occupational 
education. In soma cases the county may be 
the best unit; in o'tiier cases larger units may 
be needed. For some types of occi:pational 
education programs the state itself may be the 
most desirable unit. In the reorganization , 
steps should be talcen to free the school district 
from bureaucratic structure. Provisions for 
interdistrict and interinstitutional cooperation 
should be made and retained regardless of the 
extent of the reorganization. 

b. Physical plant for occupational education is a 
vital aspect of effective programs. Venn conv- 
ments on "institutionalization of obsolescense" 
when schools are unable to keep up with indus- 
trial changes in the replacement of equipment. 
State service in building planning and equipment 
selection in all phases of occupation^ ^ucation 
are needed. New thinking is required 'concerning 
the possible use of mobile units, portable units, 
and learning "stations" in business and industry. 
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3. The lyianpower Coordinating ComiiaitteG 

The Task Force on Vocational-Technical Education believes that the 
schools have a major responsibility in the field of manpow(p: developnen 
by virtue of tlieir responsibility for educating and preparing^individua s 
for full participation in' the economic life of American society. 

"In claiming a larger role for the public schools in mcinpower 
training, we are faced at once with a multiplicity of Federal 
• government programs, seme of whose ties to botn education 
and enployment are fragi3.o at l^est. While there are logical 
divisions of responsibility among these programs, there is 
also an enom^us overlap. And this problem can be solved ^ 
not by reshuffling, but only by the transfer of the educational 
cenponents of these programs to the public schools. 

Few people are satisfied with the schools' present perfor- 
mance in equipping the disadvantaged members of society 
with the skills needed to rise on the economic ladder. The 
whole education system— in the large city schools, the 
poverty pockets of our rural areas, and even in affluent 
suburbia— is now in trouble. And one focus of the dissatis- 
faction is the schools ' iiupotence in meeting the needs of the 
large number of disadvantaged students ^ for whom the i^st 
feasible hope when they finish school is open-ended jobs. ^ 

(That is, jobs with access to advancement and respoi^ibility. 
j^erely to offer blind-alley employment and obsolesc^g 
trades to youngsters in a dynamic technological society is 
to exchange one kind of subservience and dependence for 
another.)" (Feldman) 



The Manpower Coordinating Committee's responsibility would be tep effect 
iiiaximum system-cost effectiveness in the utilization of the^ various occu 
oational and job-training programs. Its i>rhtBry function should be 
coordinative ratlier than adriinistrative, with the actual mplerrantation of 
the education and training programs being the responsibility of tne^ 
appropriate agency. Planning for tlie future of occupational education must 

take into acjcount wo licivo today . Soiiid of tho institutions 

proorariis have realistic goals and are meeting the goals rather effectively. 
Others need redirection of gc.nls and ■tlie development of effective ample- 
mentation. An overall task as large and as varied as •that of providamg^ 
occupational education for the millions of present and poten'tial Aneiican 
v/orkers requires a wide spread of metliods and of agencies. On-tiie-^ 
job training is the major path to skill development in inost occupational 
fields. But with tiie increasing demands of technology in all areas, 
avatlicd is being supplemented by growing numbers and types of insti-cutional 
programs. These are found within and witnout the field of public 
education. 
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A. Educational Agencies Outside Public Education 

Workers who advance by the pick-up niethod are usually holp^ 
by relatives or friends, or by helpful supervisors. Technical 
books and periodicals are studied or correspondence courses 
are talcen. Saus industries now provide pro^ammed learning 
n^uals available to workers who desire to iitprove themselves. 
Apprenticeship provides many workers for the skilled crafts, 
with the related study usually provided in c] asses operated by 
public education programs. The numbers enrolled fluctuate 
somewhat, but don't appear to be growing. In 1950, seme 
200,000 were enrolled in registered apprenticeships; in 1965, 
tiie number was some 185,000. These programs are sponsored 
by management, by unions, or by joint apprenticeship committees. 

Many occupational training programs are provided by employers 
on an organized basis, as induction or vestibule programs for 
new workers, or as extension programs for updating, upgrading, 
or retraining present workers. Usually these programs are 
confined to the specific needs of the organization. Some trade 
and business associations operate schools of industry-wide ser- 
vice, such as banking. Industry provides a considerable amount 
of education for all levels of managem^ent. 

Private vocational schools — ^proprietary and nonprofitmaking— 
provide training for tiiousands of persons each year, usually 
catering to those who desire preemployment training. These 
private schools often do the pioneering in new occupational 
fields. Auto mechanics education got its start in this way. 
Present programs in private schools include business courses , 
data processing, flying, cosmetology, electronics, diesel 
mechanics, and a host of other courses. The education of 
technicians is well represented in private technical institutes. 
Private correspondence schools enrolled mdre than three million 
students in 1962. 

Wuiterous government departments operate their own training 
' programs, and soiYie of these entoxl tiiousands of people otlier 
tian their cwn employees. Some of these programs are operated 
jointly with tiie educational establishment. The U. S. Department 
of Labor, in cooperation with H,E-W. , provides basic and occu- 
pational education through the Manpaver Development and Training 
ilct. This Act includes allowances for trainees, and permits con- 
tracts with private organizations. During the calendar year 1966, 
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sonG 135,000 persons coiipleted courses under this Act. The 
Department of Lcbor operates special guidance and placement 
service for youth in seme 125 Youtli Opportunity Centers. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity administer seme 115 Job 
Corps centers of residential type, enrolling some 30,000 
youth in 19S6’. This Act also provides for contracting with 
private organizations for tlie operation of programs. Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps programs provide paid work jobs for youth ^ 
who need financial aid to stay in school or to return^to scnocl, 
and for tiie development of acceptable work habits. 0:iD also . 
provides a Work Experience and Training Pro^am for welfare 
clients and other needy persons in cooperation with the Labor 
and tIEW departments. Numerous special programs involving 
occupational training are included in the overall attack on 
poverty. 

The Econonic Development Administration of the Department 
of Canrerce provides siabsidy for training programs in areas 
of critical employment. The Department of Agriculture reach^ 
thousands of persons through the Agricultural Extension Service. 
Nearly every department of the Federal (^vemment, and many 
departments in the several states, provide seme type of occupa- 
tional education. 

B. Occupati onal Education Programs Within the Public Educational 
Establishment 

Although the public school^ are most directly concerned at present 
witli academic education, much is being done in the field of occupa- 
tional education. Such programs are found in p\^lic vocational high 
schools, comprehensive high schools, area vocational-technical 
schools, technical institutes, cemmunity colleges, and oth^ insti- 
tutions. Professional education— another level of occupational 
education— is largely the province of the public and private 
universities. 

Separate vocational schools for youth of high school aga are sound 
in many states. Some of these have programs geared quite closely- 
to the needs of industry, although perhaps the majority have 
included enough genera], (^ucation content to meet the status of 
vocational high schools. In keeping with the regulations of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, the curricuiuim pattern generally provides a 
half-day of shopwork on a useful or productive basis, one-quarter 
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of the day of related mathematics, science and drawing, and 
the remainder of the day ‘•n general education. Usually the^ ^ 
range of offerings is relatively limited, except in large cities 
where several schools cater to different occupational^ fields. 

Seme of these schools are. highly selective, with reoUitant 
excellent placen'ient records of their graduates. Others have 
becon^e durvrping grounds for tiie less able student. The 
separate vocational schools cire essentially outside the main- 
stream of education. 

Thousands of high schools throughout America are of the 
comorehensive type, ccsnnbining academic and occupational 
education. The larger schools may offer curriculi^ of 
business, distributive, trade, technical, and a^icultural 
types, and may include "vocational" home economics. Small ^ 
high scliools - especially in rural areas - often limit their 
urograms to agriculture and home econcm.es . _ In the carpre- 
hensive high school the stucents in occupational curriculums 
mix witli those in academic programs in certain classes and ^ 
in extracurricular activities, and thus are -a p^t of the main- 
stream of education. Work-study programs are often found 
in the fields of business, distributive and industrial occupations. 
Youth leadership organizations, such as the Future Farm^s of 
America (FFA) , contribute their part to occupational under- 
standing.* Since the enactment of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 with its more liberal regulations we are seeing the 
development of many curriculums geared to clusters of closely 
related occupations, in contrast with, the programs which are 
usually found aimed at a specific occupation. 

Since the p)assage of the Vocational Eeucation for National 
Defense Act of 1958, with its provisions uncer Title VIII for 
federal subsidy for technician education programs m area 
schools, the term "area vocational-technical school" has 
come into pxDpular usage. The Vocational Education Act of 
1963 stimulated this developraant by earmarking funds for the 
development and operation of such pro^ams. In essence, an ^ 
vocational- technical school is one which serve* the neecti 
of an area larger than that of the usual nigh school district. 

It Tkiay take the form of administration by a state, a county, a 
largo city, a jointure of two or more school districts , or some 
other type. In pattern it may be an industrial education center, 
a technical education center, an area ^ 7 ocational-technical 
school, a community college, a technical institute, a skill 
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ceiiter, or it may have some other designation. To be 
legally considered an area school for subsidy purposes it 
must provide occupational curriculums in at least five 
different fields. 

Witli federal subsidy available for construction as well as 
for operation, in many states there had been strenuous 
developTient to get these schools under way. Some 400 
such schools were in operation in 1965, 750 in 1966, and 
an additional tliousand authorized for operation by 1975. 

Most of these schools are highly specialized and largely 
single purpose in their offerings. The new ones are modem 
in construction and well equipped. They have a"no-nonsense" 
atmosphere (as Venn points outs) . They may serve high school 
students on a "skill center" basis, for half-time or less of the 
student's day. They may offer MDTA programs. They usually 
provide also for extension courses for errployed workers. 

Technological development of recent years has greatly 
increased the needs for technicians in many branches of 
industry, business, and agriculture. The type of institution 
designed for the training of technicians is the technical 
institute, and curriculums provided for such training, 
v;herever offered, are usually called technical institute 
type curriculums. Such curriculums are found in separate 
technical institutes, in technical institute branches of 
engineering colleges, in communiry colleges, and in some 
area vocational-technical schools. The curriculums are 
highly teciinical in content, reserdbling an engineering 
curriculum more tlian that of a trade school, and require 
students of reasonably high intellectual ability. The 
programs are usually two years in length. The development 
of this phase of occupational education has been stimulated 
by tlie VEND Act of 1958, and subsequent acts, arid it is 
perhaps gracing more rapidly than any other part of 
occupational education. 

The community college is growing rapidly, both in the numbers 
of new institutions coming into being, but also in its concern 
for the development of occupational education. In the early 
years of its development it was concerned largely with "lower 
division" or "transfer" programiS which provid^ the first 
two years of traditional coll(^e curriculums. It then began 
to include curriculums of semi-professional nature, of sufficient 
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Drestige to warrant inclusion in a college-level institution. 
Tecl'inician education subsidized under Title VIII of VEND 
tiien becaitie acceptable. Although in soine states vo^tiona 
industrial courses have been in comiunity colleges for many 
vears/ in other states they have been in’^oduced only recently. 
At oresent the general pattern toward wnich the cormunity 
colleges are working is that of coirprehensive occupational 
education offerings in a wide range of fields. 

Teclmological and social change are steadily pushing upward 
the occupational education programs with resp6ict to age and 
cjrade level. Post-high school institutions today are ^e itosu 
logical location for specific occupational education offerings. 



C. Federal Aid for Vocational Education 

This legislation has had profouiid effect on the development of _ 
occupational education in the various states. In order to receive 
federal funds each state had to set up a state plan for the oper- 
• ation of vocational education prograitis within the state, in con- 
formity with the Federal acts. This has placed a considerable 
amount of control within tlie hands of the U. S. Office of Ed^a- 
tion. Within tiiis frame of reference each state has developed 
its own program, but with considerable uniformity of pattern 
outlined by the Federal legislation. The first of the specifo.^ 
federal acts — the Smitli-Kughes Act of 1917— set up many meticuo-oas 
reoiairements , which appecir^ to be suited to the needs of that 
period. The Smith-Hughes Act is an act in perpetuity, 
remaining on tlie statute books until repealed by the 
Congress, together with its* mandated appropriation. This Act 
is still in force. 



All of the federal vocational education acts have provided liberal 
appropriations for agriculture and home economics, rerlecuing 
congressional favor for tlie rural, areas. Several acts of short 
duration— the George-Reed Act of 1929, tiie George-Elzey i^t 
of 1934, and the George-Deen Act of _ 1937— provided additional 
funds* The Gcorgo Deen Act Cviddf;<.i distributive education to 
tlie list of approved fields; otherwise the provisions v/ere 
largely those of the original Smith-Hughes Act. In 1946, the 
Gcorge-Barden Act was passed viiich provided substantial 
additional funds, and v/hich liberalized semewhat the restric- 
tive provisions. Additional funds for healbii education were 
added by a 1956 arfiondment. Teclinician education and the_ 
development of area schools were greatly stimulated by Title VIII 

At 
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of the National. Defense Education Act of 1958. In 1962, 
tiie MDTA, witii subsequent revisions, added a new facpet 
to occupational education, in its cooperative administra- 
tion between the Departments of Labor and of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 

In 19 SI, a Panel of Consultants of Vocational Education was 
appointed at the request of the President, and its report 
recommended drastic changes in legislation for vocational^ 
education. As a result of this recommendation, the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 was passed, which autnorized large 
increases in federal funds, and provided a wide revision of 
program emphasis. One significant feature of this Act was 
the section permitting State Boards for Vocational Education, 
with the approval of the Commissioner of Education (USOE) , 
to transfer funds from one category to another., This makes 
it possible to transfer all Smith-Hughes and George-Barden 
funds into categories of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 , 
tlius virtually permitting repeal of the Smith-Hughes 
George-Barden Acts if tlie s'tate so desires. The permitted 
use of federal funds for construction and op^ation of area type 
programs has stimulated much development of post-high school 
programs, and the broadened curriculum patterns permitted 
under the ‘new Act have resulted in much activity in the develop- 
ment of occupational-cluster programs in the high schools. 

The legislation also requires periodic review of accorrplishinents. 

The occupational education programs sponsored under ^ the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and^ those of MDTA lean heavily toward 
on-the-job training. 
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Tlie Task Force for Occupational Education and Economic E)evelopment 

Th0 ]u0sponsibility of tliis Tssk Foircs to liolp build, up tbo 

stato's industrial output tlurough now or ejjp^ded industrios. This 
would b0 don0 by means of providing information to assist industries 
in considering the’ state as a site, providing a pool of trained 
workers, and/or making available undeveloped (or underdeveloped) 
workers who can be trained for jobs provided by nev/ industries. 
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5. RecTiona?u Learning Centers 

The responsibility of these Centers would be to 

S£ S°SS S 25^» 5S.SJT«£.f « 

mucation Ccmrdssion) 

a^s o^SfoL hand and assessing regional resources on tne 
o ^-w so as to lead in curriculum 

the goals. Two basic premises provade the rationale for 

A. Transmitting meaningful:. Imowledge to oth^s 

^4-h^r-.Q -hhe intellectual and coimiu nication skills vitax _ ^ ;to 

SarSng requires special scholarship and unders^mg oi 
human potential, and teachers and students stould be pro 
tect^ and encouraged in these rigorous 

activities by leadership and environment which frees them 
from other concerns and objectives, 

B. 'The development of skills, values, 

terice in such important matters as self-gov^rment, lofi 
1-v.inina . cultural, and social pursui;^ can be most success- . 
’•^ullv "achieved, and therefore should take place in the 
^vironment where they are sustained and "under 
of the best perfontiers." Such 

plished satisfactorily or economically if it is Irmit^ 
instaniction in the simulated or isolated environment of a 

school building. 
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THE INITIAL TARGET POPULATION 



Proposal No. 2 of the Task Force report calls upon the Occupational 
Education Cccimssicn to identify school dropouts, potential dropouts, 
cind unenployed and underenployed adults. It is not necessary to 
describe this population at Lengtli. It is generally known that 
current educational practice dc^s not motivate nor serve the youngsters 
represented by the 20% liigh school dropout rate and the additional 
large number of those who are "passive" about our present offerings. 
Only 20% of our young people are graduating from college. If 
present trends continue, by 1975, 32 million persons in our labor 
‘’•'forces will not have completed their - high school education. 

"Young people are entering a technological world of work unequipped 
with the tools they need for survival. More than a million of them 
are now out of school and out of work, and, given the circumstances, 
this figure can but continue to rise." (Venn) 

"Every serious concern about the human condition in America today — 
about poverty, uneirployment, racial discrimination, juvenile 
delinquency, the fear of walking the cities' streets at night-- 
must center on the building of new bridges between ATierican 
learning and American doing, bridges that everyone can cross . " (Wirtz) 

These individuals, identified by the most appropriate means in each 
state, would constitute the initial target population for programs 
that emphasize the related school and community contexts for education. 

This proposal, however, is not intended to be limited to "crisis" or 
"crash" provgraros. The Human Resources Council would be responsible 
for working through its Commissions to establish, maintain, and nurture 
pilot programs with a view toward individualized learning, experiences 
tiiat use broad-based resources becatiing normal educational practice 
with all youngsters and adults. Occupational education is proposed 
as the first area for concentration because specific training and 
job entry is of key importance to the initial-target population. 
Education in the other areas — cultural, social, political, and 
intellectual— can also take place irvore effectively in related school 
and community contexts and Human Resources Councils are called upon 
to attend to those areas as quickly as possible, drawing upon their 
experiences with immediate efforts in occupational education. 






APPENDIX C 



VAPIATION AiMONG STATES-— VARIETY OF APPROACIiES 

The legal responsibility for education rests with the separate 
states, and each state Ibas unique potentials, resources, and problems. 
Consideration of the proposals presented in tiie Report of the Task 
Force on Vocational-Technical Education, therefore, will be given 
in the light of a great range of perspectives held by states. 

One way to classify state characteristics into categories is by the 
nature of the population distribution within states, i.e., whether 
a state is basically metropolitan, urban-rural, or rural. This is 
a particularly useful classification when occupational education 
programs are being considered because the diversity of employment 
and population found in large cities, small cities, and rural 
areas calls for varied types and levels of programs. 

When determining the approaches it will use in considering and 
implementing the proposals in the Task Force Report, the states 
should note the following; 

1. Depending upon the population distribution within a state, 
the nature of the agencies with which the Occupation 
Education Council and their Local Advisory Committee 
‘Council counterparts will concentrate tlieir efforts may 
range from the Grange (in rural states) , to the APL-CIO 
(in metropolitan states) . The state agencies with which 
the work is done will vary, too, depending upon the 
relative strength of certain Departments as a result 

of emphases given different areas in the past. 

2. Depending upon the population distribution within a 
state, the way in which the state organizes the -councils, 
canmissions , and corumittees proposed in the Task Force 
Report will vary. It may be that seme relatively rural 
states whose Departments of Education and other Departments 
are small, and where communication and working relationships 
with local schools and communities are not conplex, will want 
to establish only a Hui-nan Resources Council and provide for 
subcomridttees of that group to perform all the functions 
proposed for the Occupational Education (and social, 
cultural, political, intellectual) Cemmission as well as 

for the Manpower Coordinating Ccermittee, and the Task 
Force for Occupational Education and Economic Development. 

The urban-rural states may want to establish both tlie 
Human Resources Council and Occupational Education 
Commission but leave manpower coordination and occupational 
education-economic development as subcommittee functions 
for the Occupational Education Cormission. 
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3. Pilot programs should concentrate ini.tially upon specific 
problem areas (congested areas in cities or sparsely 
populated rural areas, for example) but include as soon 
as possible, areas tliroughout the state that are repre- 
sentative geographically and by corimmity-size categories. 

4 • Depending upon the extent to which a state desires ^ and/or 
finds it necessary to be a highly industrial one, it will 
want to adjust the emphasis given to special occupational 
education services relating to industrial development as 
described in Proposal No. 4. 
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